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AVIDITY FOR OFFICE. 


In the Albany Register of the 22d ult. we find 
some very pertinent remarks upon the removal of 
Robert Tillotson from the office of secretary of 
state of the commonwealth of New York. “In 
this removal (says the writer) the young men of 
this state have an impressive lesson. It may teach 
them to stick to their professional studies and 





the main, it is correct. The exceptions will com- 
monly be found to proceed from peculiar circum- 
stances, independent of real merit. 

Far be it from us to repress the noble ambition 
of our fellow citizens to serve their country : but 
let them not be deluded by false appearances: Ict 
them not imagine that they are serving the coun- 
try by swelling the passions of party or shouting 
the praises of a demagogue. A proper know- 
ledge ofthe principles of our constitution, ef the 





pursuits—that private industry which is the most 
sure and permanent source of*prosperity—instead 
of wasting the morning of life in politics and party 
strife, and relying for support upon public honors 
and emoluments, which are as fleeting as parties 
are changeable or inconstant.” Indeed, when we 
consider the limited sphere for the acquisition of 
wealth which most of the public offices afford ; 
how dependent the situation ; how great, in ge- 
neral, the drudgery ; how small the share of pub- 
lic reputation which falls to the lot of the incum- 
bents generally ; itis a matter of much astonish- 
ment that such crowds of applicants should be 
found for posts in the governments, state and 
federal, as the experience of every day shows us 
that there are. It is very rare that the salary of 
an office in this country will enable a man to, get 
rich; sometimes he cannot support his family 
with it; and as to the character of being in place, 
it is not worth a moment’s consideration. Talent 
itself is buried in the dull and formal routine of 
official business, and there is no established rule 
of promotion from the length of time you have 
been in service, nor from regard to particular 
merit. It is the same in ours as in all other go- 
vernments : favor carries the point against worth. 
Are you recommended by the powerful leaders 
of a predominant party’ you succeed, no matter 
what your abilities. Are you the son or connex- 
ion of a man of large estate and extensive family 
alliances? you also succeed, without reference to 
extraordinary qualifications. Men of capacity 
must give way. Old men sometfes to boys, who 
are shoved over their heads, with higher compen- 
sation and lighter employments. The poor in- 
cumbent, however solid or shining his accomplish- 
ments, worries on, till, as the Albany Register 
justly observes, he “ has disqualified himself for 
any private business,” and, finally, shrivels into a 
palsy or swells into a dropsy, departing this life 
with the sad reflection that he leaves his wife, his 
children; perhaps, to the woeful mischances of a 
cold-hearted world. To this picture of office- 
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spirit of our laws, of our various national institu- 
tions, will be salutary to themselves and useful to 
the community. The acquisition of this know- 
ledge is not in the least incompatible with the pur- 
suits of private life: on the contrary, it enlivens: 
and adorns it. As the Jooker-on at chess is fre- 
quently the better judge of the condition of the 
game, so the private citizen, who mingles not in 
party strife, is often more competent to decide 
upon the conduct of public men and the tenden- 
cy of public measures, than those who are acttial- 
ly in the government ; and by enlightening his 
fellow citizens may render essential services to 
the commonwealth. [If it is celebrity we desire, 
we might well be checked in the pursuit of office 
by observing how very few of those, even in the 
most exalted stations, establish a name with pos- 
terity—with a succeeding generation! Many of 
them indeed, buz in their day—and float upon 
the puffs of the newspapers : but the mass of them: 
soon perish, like ephemera, and their names are 
heard of no more. BS) 

In the paths of the arts and sciences there is 
ample room for attaining riches and durable fame. 
Who remembers the names of the petty place- 
holders of Greece or of Rome? and who does not 
dwell with rapture on those of her philosophers 
and artists? The science of the enlightened 
men of France and Great Britain and Ireland, at 
this day, will be, to a remote period of futurity, 
the great point of grand recollections for the ge- 
nerations which will succeed ours. Franklin and 
Fulton will do more honor to America, by their 
scientific reputation an hundred years hence, than 
the thousand factious demagogues who infest our 
political society, and by their ignorance and 
brawling mistead the senses and pollute the chan- 
nels of genuine political intelligence. , 

In fine, if the youth.of the United States will 
seek for office, let them first be sure that they are 
qualified for it; and let them not flatter them- 
selves that they are competent to every thing 
merely because they desire every thing. 
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DR. WARDEN’S NAPOLEON. 


( Concluded from page 266.) 


We conclude, in this number of the Register, our 
extracts from Dr. Warden’s account of the con- 
versations of Napoleon, &c. without, upon fur- 
ther reflection, having had our faith in the ac- 
curacy of the narrative, or even in the authen- 
ticity, of the work itself, in the least degree in- 
creased. There are some points in the produc- 
tion, which countenance the opinion of its be- 
ing genuine, but more, we conceive, that tend 
to stagger belief... We forbear particular criti- 
cisms, because the singularity of Napoleon’s 
character and fortunes, place every thing re- 
lating to him out of the ardinary rules of in- 
vestigation. 


Death of the duke @ Enghien, and Pichegru. 


I was so far encouraged by the easy, communi- 
cative manner of the ex-emperor, that I continu- 
ed my observations without reserve : I, therefore, 
did not hesitate to express my doubts respecting 
the time that captain Wright remained in the 
Temple, previous to his death. ‘To satisfy me in 
this particular, Napoleon turned over a long suc- 
cession of s in alate publication of Mr. Gold- 
smith’s, w eb had been brought him by sir Hud- 
son Lowe. I do not recollect the tithe, which is 
probably familiar to you, who have suffered no- 
thing that relates to the government of France to 
have escaped you, but I could perceive that it 
consisted of extracts from the Moniteur, &c. du- 
ring the imperial reign. As he referred to the 
index, he frequently pointed out the name of 
Wright, spelled Right, and with a confident ex- 

ectation, as it certainly appeared to me, of find- 
ing some document that would confirm his ac- 
count. The author, however, either had not been 
able to distover any written testimony, to mark 
the. precise time of captain Wright’s death, or 
had intentionally withheld it; and the latter, 
Buonaparte repeatedly and firmly insisted, must 
have been the cause of any doubt remaining as to 
the truth of his assertion. 

As he turned over the leaves of this volume, 
he acknowledged that many of the reports were 
genuine, but with frequent inaccuracies and mis- 
statements ; and, if my memory is correct, he par- 
ticularised that which was given of the battle of 
Marengo. But he did not stop here ; and con- 
tinually desired to know whether I perfectly com- 
prehended his meaning, as that was his most earn- 
est wish. And now, to my utter astonishment, 
he catered upon the event of the duke D’Eng- 
hien’s death. This was a topic that could not be 
expected; and particularly by me, as there ap- 
peared even among his followers, whe were al- 
ways on tip-toe to be his apologists, an evasive 
silence or contradictory statements, whenever 
this afflicting event became the subject of inquiry, 
which had occasionally happened during the 
course of our voyage. Here Napoleon became 
very animated, and often raised himself on the 
sefa where he had hitherto remained in a reclin- 
ing posture. The interest attached to the sub- 
ject, and the energy of his delivery, combined to 
impress the tenor of his narrative so strongly on 
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my mind, that you need not doubt the accuracy of 
this repetition. He began as follows: 

At this eventful period of my life, I had suc. 
ceeded in restoring order and tranquility to a 
kingdom torn asunder by faction, and deluged in 
blood. ‘That nation had placed me at their head. 


‘I came not as your Cromwell did, or. your third 


Richard. No such thing. I found a crown in the 
kennel; I cleansed it from its filth, and placed it 
onmy head. My safety now became necessary, to, 
preserve that tranquility so recently restored: 
and, hitherto, so satisfactorily preserved, as the 
leading characters of the nation well know. A¢ 


the same time, reports were every night brought: 


me” (think, he said, by general Ryal) “ that 
conspiracies were in agitation; that mcetings 
were held in particular houses in Paris, and names 
even were mentioned; at the same time, no satis. 
factory proofs could be obtained, and the utmost 
vigilance and ceaseless pursuit of the police was 
evaded. General Moreau, indeed, became sus. 
pected, and I was seriously importuned fo issue 
an order for his arrest; but his character was 
such, his name stood so high, and the estimation 
of him so great in the public mind, that, as it ap. 
peared ta me, he had nothing to gain, and every 
thing to lose, by becoming a conspirator against 
me: I, therefore, could not but exonerate him 
from such a suspicion. I accordingly refused an 
order for the proposed arrest, by the following 
intimation to the minister of police. ‘ You have 
named Pichegru, Gcorges, and Moreau : convince 
me that the former is in Paris, and I will imme. 
diately cause the latter to be arrested.’ Another 
and a very singular circumstance led to the de- 
velopment of the plot. One night, as I lay agi- 
tated and wakeful, [rose from my bed, and exam- 
ined the list of suspected traitors; and chance, 
which rules the world, occasioned my stumbling, 
as it were, on the name of a surgeon, who had 
lately returned from an English prison. © This 
man’s age, education, and experience in life, in. 
duced me to believe that his conduct must be at- 
tributed to any other motive than that of youthful 
fanaticism in favor of a Bourbon; us far as circum. 
stances qualified me to judge, money appeared to 
be his object. I accordingly gave orders for this 
man to be arrested; when a summary mock trial 
was instituted, by which he was found guilty, 
sentenced to die, and informed he had but six 
hours to live. This stratagem had the desired 
effect: he was terrified into confession. It was 
now known that Pichegru had a brother, a mo- 
nastic priest, then residing in Paris. 1 ordered a 
party of gens d’armes to visit this man, and if he 
had quitted his house, I conceived there would 
be good ground for suspicion. The old monk was 
secured, and, in the act of his arrest, his fears be- 
traved what I most wanted to know. ‘§ Is it,’ lie 
exclaimed, * because I afforded shelter to a bro 
ther that I am thus treated” ‘The object of the 
plot was to destroy me; and the success of it 
would, of course, have been my destruction, It 
emanated from the capital of your country, with 
the count d@’Artois at the head of it. To the west 
he sent the duke de Berri, and-to the east=the 
duke D’Enghein. ‘Yo France. your vessels. con, 
veyed underlings of the plot, and Moreau became 
a convert to the cause. The moment was big 
with evil: I felt myself on a tottering eminence, 
and I resolved to huri the thunder back upon tlie 
Bourbons, even in the metropolis of the British 
empire. My minister velicinently urged the sti- 
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zure of the duke, though in a neutral territory. 
But I still hesitated, and prince Benevento brought 
the order twice, and urged the measure with all 
his powers of persuasion. It was not, however, 
till I was fully convinced of its necessity, that I 
sanctioned it by my signature. The matter could 
be easily arranged between me and the duke of 
Baden. Why, indeed, should I suffer a man, re- 
siding on the very confines of my kingdom, to 
commit a crime which, within the distance of a 
mile, by the ordinary course of law, justice her- 


ple of your government, when it ordered the cap- 

ture of the Danish fleet, which was thought to 
threaten mischief to your country? It had been 
urged to me again and again, as a sound political 
opinion, that the new dynasty could not be secure 
while the Bourbons remained. Talleyrand never 
deviated from this principle: it was a fixed, un- 
changeable article in his political creed. But I 
did not become a ready or a willing convert. I 
examined the opinion with care and with caution: 
and the result was a perfect conviction of its ne- 
cessity. The duke D’Enghein was accessary to 
the confederacy ; and although the resident of a 
neutral territory, the urgency of the case, in 
which my safety and the public tranquility, to use 
no stronger expression, were involved, justified 
the proceeding. I accordingly ordered him to be 
seized and tried: he was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be shot. The sentence was immediate- 
ly executed; and the same fate would have fol- 
lowed had it been Louis the Eighteenth. For I 
again declare, that I found it necessary to roll the 
thunder back on the metropolis of England, as 
from thence, with the count d’Artois at their head, 
did the assassins assail me. 

“ Your country also accuses me of the death of 
Pichegru.” 1 replied, “ It is most certainly and 
universally believed throughout the whole British 
empire, that he was strangled in prison by your 
orders.” He rapidly answered, “ What idle, dis- 
ingenuous folly! a fine proof how prejudice can 
destroy the boasted reasoning faculties of English- 
men! Why, I ask you, should that life be taken 
away in secret which the laws consigned to the 
hands of a public executioner? The matter would 
have been different with respect to Moreau. Had 
he died in a dungeon, there might have been 
grounds to justify the suspicion that he had not 
been guilty of suicide. He was a very popular 
character, as well as much beloved by the aamy ; 
and I should never have lost the odium, however 
guiltless I might have been, if the justice of his 
death, supposing his life to have been forfeited 
by the laws, had not been made apparent by the 
most public execution.” 

Here he paused; and I replied, “ ‘There may, 
perhaps, be- persons in England, who are disposed 
to acknowledge the necessity of rigorous mea- 
sires at this important period of your history ; but 
none, I believe, are to be found, who would at- 
tempt to justify the precipitate manner in which 
the young prince was seized, tried, sentenced, 
and shot.” fle instantly answered, “I was justi- 
fied in my own mind; and I repeat the declara- 
tion which [ have already made, that I would have 
ordered the execution of Louis XVUI. At the 
same tie, I solemnly ~affirm that no message or 
letter from the duke reached me after sentence 
of death had been passed upon him.” 
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sion of a letter from the royal prisoner addressed 
to Napoleon, which they who are well qualified 
to know, declared he took upon himself not to 
deliver till it was too late to be of any service to 
the writer. I saw a copy of this letter in posses- 
sion of count de las Cases, which he calmly re- 

resented to me as one of the mass of documents 
ormed or collected to authenticate and justify 
certain mysterious parts of the history which he 
was occasionally employed in writing, under the 
dictation of the hero of it. Do not startle—the 
letter was to beg his life; and to this effect: It 
stated his opinion that the Bourbon dynasty was 
terminated. That was the settled opinion of his 
mind, and he was about to prove the sincerity of 
it. He now considered France no otherwise than 
as his country, which he loved with the most pa- 
triotic ardor, but merely as a private citizen. The 
crown was no longer in his view: it was now be- 
yond the possibility of recovery: it would not, it 
could not, be restored. He therefore requested 
to be allowed to live and devote his life and ser- 
vices to France, merely as a native of it. He was 
ready to take any command or any rank in the 
French army, to become a brave and loyal sol- 
dier, subject to the will and orders of the govern- 
ment, in whose hands soever it might be, to which 
he was ready to swear fealty ; and that, if his life 
were spared, he would devote it with the utmost 
courage and fidelity to support France against elk 
its enemies. Such was the letter which, as it was 
represented to me, Talleyrand took care not to 
deliver till the hand that wrote it was unnerved 
by death. 


The Bourbon’s might have begn smuggled into Na- 
poleon’s power. 


Napoleon continued to speak of the Bourbon 
family. “ Had I,” he said, * been anxious to get 
any, or all the Bourbons into my ‘possession, I 
could have accomplished the object. Your smug- 
glcevs offered me a Bourbon for a stated sum, tr 
think he named 40,000 francs) but, on coming to 
amore precise explanation, they entertained a 
doubt of fulfilling the engagement as it was ori- 
ginally proposed. “They would not undertake to 
possess themselves of any of the Bourbon family 
absolutely alive: though, with the alternative, 
alive or dead, they had no doubt of completing it. 
But it was not my wish merely to deprive them of 
life. Besides, circumstances had taken a turn 
which then fixed me, without fear of change or 
chance, on the throne I possessed. I felt my ‘se- 
curity, and left the Bourbons undistyrbed. Wan- 
ton, useless murder, whatever has been said and 
thought of me in England, has never been my 
practice: to what end or purpose could I have 
indulged the horrible propensity! When sir 
George Rumbold and Mr? Drake, who had been 
carrying on a correspondence with conspirators 
in Paris, were seized, they were not murdered.” 


Murder of the sick and wounded at Jaffa. 


Here he ceased to speak; and as I was deter; 
mined to gratify my curiosity as far as his present 
communicative spiritfwould allow, .I was deter- 
mined to continue the conversation. I according- 
ly observed, “ that of all the undertakings which 
composed his wonderful career, no circumstance 
had excited such astonishment in land, as his 
expedition to Russia, before he had brought the 
peninsular war to a termination, which at that 





Tallevrand, however, was said to be in posses- 


time appeared to be an attainable object.” I 
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paused, expecting’ a reply on the subject; how- 
ever, he gave none; but, as if he had not heard 
my observation, proceeded to a renewal, in some 
degree, of the former topics. 

“ Your country,” he said, “ has accused me of 
having murdered the sick and wounded of my 
army. at Jaffa. Be assured that if I had committed 
sucit a horrid act, my very soldiers themselves, 
would have execrated me, and I might have look- 
ed to theig ceasing to obey me. There is no oc- 
currence of my life to which I gave more publici- 
ty than this. You havean officer, a sir Robert 
Wilson, who has written ‘very copiously on the 
subject of my campaign in Egypt.” As he re- 
peated the last sentence, he assumed an air and 
tone of sarcastic jocularity ; and then asked me if 
i had read sir Robert’s publication. I replied in 
the affirmative. “ Itis possible,” he said, ‘that 
he wrote from the testimony of other people 
equally prene to error as himself: he cannot pre- 
tend to 3 done it from his own observation. 
Can you tell me,” continued Napoleon, “ whe- 
threr sir Sydney Smith, in any official communica- 
tions to your government, attempted, in any way, 
to corroborate the testimony of sir Robert Wil- 
son?” 1 could not, at the moment, sufficiently re- 
collect the purport of his despatches to deter. 
mine the point; but £ replied, as I felt, “ that he 
had not.” This reply, however, indecisive as it 
was, appeared to afford him considerable satisfac- 
tion, as he instantly repeated, “ I believe so: for 
sir Sydney Smith is a brave and just man.” I 
here observed that “there are: many in England 


whe imagine your jealousy and hatred of sir Syd- { 


ney Smith, influenced your conduct towards cap- 
tain Wright.” He smiled with astonishment ‘at 
such an idea—the thought of coupling the two 
names appeared neverto have entered his imagin- 
ation. ™ Ridiculous! nonsense!” was his reply. 
He then entered on the following narrative : 

On raising the siege of St. Jean de Acre, the 
army retired upon Jafta. It had become a matter 
of urgent necessity. The occupation of this town 
for any length of time »vas totally impracticable, 
from the force that Jezza Pacha was enabled to 
bring forward. The sick and wounded were 
numereus; and their removal was my first’ consi- 
deration. Carriages, the most convenient that 
could be formed, were appropriated to the pur- 
pose, Some of them were sent by water to Da- 
mictta, and the rest were accommodated, in the 
best possible manher, to accompany their com- 
rades in their march through the desert. Seven 
men, however, occupied a quarantine hospital, 
who were infected with the plague; whose re- 
port was made me by the chief of the medical 
stait;, (I think it was Degenette.) He further 
added, that the disease had gained such a stage 
of malignancy, there ws not the least probability 
wt their continuing alive beyond forty-eight 
hours.” I here exclaimed, in a dubious tone, the 
word seven? and immediately asked whether I 
was to understand that there were no more than 
seven. 1 perceive,” he replied, “ that you have 
heard aditierent account.” “ Most assuredly, 
gener: sir Robert Wilson states fifty-seven or 
seventy-seven; and speaking more collectively, 
your whole sick’ and wounded.” He then pro- 
ceeded" The Turks were numerous and pow- 
erfdyand their cruelty proverbial throughout the 
army. Their practice of mutilating and barbarous- 
ly treating their Christian prisoners, in particular, 
was well knownamong my troops, and trad a pre- 
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servative influence on my mind and conduct; and 
I do affirm, that there were only seven men whom 
circumstances compelled me to leave as short- 
lived sufferers at Jaffa. They were in that stage of 
the disease, which rendered their removal utterly 
impracticable, exclusive of the dissemination of the 
disease among the healthy troops. Situated as I 
was, I could not place them under the protection 
of the English ; I, therefore, desired to see the 
senior medical officer, and observing to him, that 
the afflictions of their disease would be cruelly 
aggravated by the conduct of the Turks towards 
them ; and that it was impossible to continue in 
possession of the town, I desired him to give me 
his best advice on the occasion. I said, tell me 
what isto be done? He hesitated for some time, 
and then repeated, that these men, who were the 
objects of my very painful solicitude, could not 
surviye forty-eight hours. I accordingly suggest- 
ed (what appeared to be his opinion, though he 
might not choose to declare it, but wait with the 
trembling hope to receive it from me) the pro- 
ptiety, because I felt it would be humanity to 
shorten the sufferings of these seven men, by ad- 
ministering opium. Such a relief, I added, ina 
similar occasion, I should anxiously solicit for my. 
self. But, rather contrary to my expectation, the 
proposition was opposed, and consequently aban. 
doned. I therefore halted the army one day long. 
er than I intended; and, on my quitting Jaffa, 
left a strong rear guard, who continued in that 
gity till the third day. At the expiration of that 
period, an officer’s report reached me that the 
men were dead.” ® Then, general,” I could not 
resist exclaiming, “ no opittm was given.” The 
emphatic answer I received was, “ No: none! 4 
report was brought me that the men died before 
the rear guard had evacuated the city.” 

I again ag ag him by mentioning that sir 
Sydney Smith, when he afterwards entered Jaffa, 
found one or two Frenchmen alive. “ Well,” he 
answered, “ that, after all, may be possible!” It 
was, I think, at this period of the conversation, 
that he stated his being in possession of a letter 
from sir Sydney Smith, written in very compli- 
mentary language, which expressed the writer’s 
astonishment, as well as praise, on the accommo- 
dations which were contrived and executed to 
transport the French sick and wounded from Acre 
to Jatia, and thence across the desert, 


Shooting df the Turks at Jaffa. 


Tt here took occasion to observe, “that a late 
knglish traveller, a distinguished scholar and 
learned professor of the university of Cambridge, 
had excited a very general doubt respecting the 
accuracy of this particular part of sir Robert Wil- 
son’s narrative. Dr. Clark, the person to whom f 
alluded, had,” I said, “ travelled througl: Turkey, 
and, as I believed, by the route of Aleppo and 
Damascus to Jerusalem, and from thence to Jaffa, 
where he remained some time. This gentleman, 
whose character stands high inthe world, may be 
said to contradict the testimony of his country- 
man, sir Robert, respecting the charge which the 
former may be said to have brought forward 
against you. ‘Though he merely states that he 
never heard of the cruel transaction; but very 
naturally observes, that if such an extraordinary 
event had occurred as the murder of such a num- 
ber of Frenchmen by their own general, some 
traces or recollection of so horrid an event, and 
of such recent occurrence, must have transpired 
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and been communicated to him during his resi- 
dence there.” A question instantaneously follow- 
ed: “Has this traveller said any thing of El 
Arish?? My memory did not serve me sufficient- 
ly to give an answer. “ Well,” he continued, 
** you shall also hear the particulars of El Arish, 
and the garrison of Jaffa, You have read, without 
doubt, of my having ordered the Turks to be shot 
at Jaffa.’ Yes, indeed,” I replied, “I have 
often heard of that massacre in England : it was a 
general topic at the time, and treated as a British 
mind never fails to consider subjects of that de- 
scription.” He then proceeded. “ At the period 
in question, general Desaix was left in Upper 
Egypt, and Kleber in the vicinity of Damietta. I 
left Cairo, and traversed the Arabian desert, in 
order to unite my force with that of the latter at 
El Arish. The town was attacked, and a capitula- 
tion succeeded. Many ‘of the prisoners ‘were 
found, on examination, to be natives of the moun- 
taias, and inhabitants of Mount Tabor, but chief 

from Nazareth. They were immediately scleieed, 
on their engaging to return quietly to their 
homes, children, and wives; at the same time 
they were recommended to acquaint their coun- 
trymen, the Napolese, that the French were no 
longer their enemies, unless they were found in 
arms, assisting the pacha. When this ceremon 

was concluded, the army proceeded on its mare 

towards Jaffa. Gaza surrendered on the route. 
That city, on the first view of it, bore a formidable 
appearance, and the garrison was considerable. 
It was summoned to surrender: when the officer, 
who bore my flag of truce, no sooner passed the 
city wall, than his head was inhumanly struck off, 
instantly fixed upon a pole, and insultingly ex- 
posed to the view of the French army. At the 
sight of this horrid and unexpected object, the 
indignation of the soldiers knew no bounds: they 
were perfectly infuriated ; and, with the most 
eager impatience, demanded to be led on to the 
storm. I did not hesitate, under such circum- 
stances, to command it. The attack was dreadful, 
and the carnage exceeded any action I had then 
witnessed. We carried the place, and it requir- 
ed all my efforts and influence to restrain the fu- 
ry of the enraged soldiers. At length I succeed- 
ed, and night closed the sanguinary scene. At 
the dawn of the following morning, a report was 
brought me that five hundred men, chiefly Na- 
polese, who had lately formed a part of the gar- 
rison of El Arish, and to whom I had a few days 
before given liberty, on condition that they should 
return to their homes, were actually found and 
recognised amongst the prisonersy On this fact 
being indubitably ascertained, I ordered the five 
hundred men to be drawn out and instantly shot.” 
In the course of our conversation, his anxiety ap- 
peared to be extreme that I should be satisfied of 
the truth of every part of lis narrative, and he 
continually interrupted it by asking me if I per- 
fectly chnaedeantad him. He was, however, 
patience itself, when I made any observations ex- 
pressive of doubts I had previously entertained 
respecting any part of the subjects agitated be- 


hween us, or any unfavorable opinion entertained 


< ee in England. Whenever IL appeared 
embarrassed for an answer,.he gave me time to 
reflect: and, I could not but lament, that I had not 
made myself better acquainted with the events of 
the period under consideration,.as it might have 
drawn him into a more enlarged history of them. 
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The infernal machine. 


I prefaced my inquiry by observing that an‘ ac- 
count had been published, and was very gencrally 
believed in England, stating a conversjtion be- 
tween him and Mr. Charles Fox, at St. Cloud, 
that to myself was. very interesting; and as F 
heard it related by a gentleman of rank, talent, 
and character, I had entertained n® doubt of the 
general fact as he related it. Napoleon, in a most 
good humored way, said, “ Repeat it—I shall re- 
member.” I then eeded. r 

“ The account, general, is as follows: As you 
were one evening going to the theatre, you en- 
countered great danger of your life, by the ex- 
plosion of a machine, to which the title of infernal, 
was afterwards applied.” This engine of destruc- 
tion, was said to have been placed in a narrow 
street through which you were to pass. The 
rashness of your coachman, it is said, saved your 
life : for finding’a vehicle placed in such a manner 
as would have presented an insurmountable diffi- 
culty to a less timid driver, he gave speed to his 
horses, and the wheel of your carriage coming in 
contact with the machine, overset it with great 
violence, and immediately after you had passed, 
the explosion took.place.” “ That,” he replied, 
“is true: your information is correct.”  ‘* And 
it is also said that you went to the theatre, and 
enjoyed the play, as if nothing had Pi peel 
He now nodded, or rather Goal a slight obei- 
sance. “ And it is also asserted, that in ’ conver 
sation you had with Mr. Fox, at St. Cloud, on the 
subject, you accused the English of having in- 
vented the machine for your destruction.” “ That 
is the fact,” he said, “I certainly did.” ‘ And 
that*you particularly alluded to Mr. Windham.” 
“Yes, Mr. Vandam.” ‘It is also said, general, 
that Mr. Fox contended it was not of English in- 
vention, for-that the crime of assassination was re- 
pugnant to the national character. He also par- 
ticularly defended Mr. Windham, who, he said, 
though he had differed in politics, he knew to be 
an honorable man, and incapable, as a British 
minister, of sanctioning such a dishonorable trans- 
action.” Napoleon. remembered the conversa- 
tion, and acknewledged that he accused Mr. 
Windham. I now ventured to askhim if he con- 
tinued of the same opinion. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “ the 
English ministry were instrumental to the plot. 
Their money has gone for that and other extra- 
ordinary purposes.” My English blood was a lit- 
tle up on the occasion; and.my_ reply, depend 
upon it, was to the folloaving effect: “ My nation 
detests an assassin more than it docs a coward : 
indeed he is the worst of cowards; and I do not 
believe that there is a. British heart which does 
not revolt at the thought, and subscribe with an 
honest and glowing sincerity. to the opinion of 


‘Mr. Fox.” He gave me no answer, but 1 could 


perceive that he was not convinced: and he still 
retains his original belief in the contrivance of the 
infernal machine. 


Napoleon’s opinion of the necessity of exercise for the 
health of the body : complaint of confinement; &c. 


I observed to him, that, considering the active 
life he led, it did not appear that he took sufficient 
exercise to serve himself ina right state of 
health. He sumed, “ my rides, indeed, are too 
confined ; but the being accompanied by an offi- 
cer is so very disagreeable to me, that I must be 
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content to suffer’ the consequences of abridging 
them. However, I feel no inconvenience from 
the want of exercise: Man can accustom himself 
to privations—At one period of my life I was ma- 
ny hours on horseback every day, for six years ; 
and I was once eighteen months without passing 
from the house.” 

He now retgrned to the grievance of being 
watched by an officer. “ You are acquainted,” 
he said, “ with the island of St. Helena, and must 

~be sensible that a sentinel, placed on either of 
these hills, can command the sight of me from the 
moment E quit this house, till Ireturn to it. Ifan 
officer or soldier, placed on that height, will not 
satisfy your governor, why not place ten, twenty, 
a troop of Couns. Let them never lose sight 
of me, only keep an officer from my side.” 


Napoleon’s notions concerning Physiognomy, &c. 


“Have you,” he exclaimed, “ any knowledge 
of physiognomy ?—*“ Not from study.”—* Have 
you read Lavater ?’—*T have read some extracts 
from his works, and that is all 1 know of them.” 
-—‘* Can you judge whether a man possesses ta- 
lepts from-observing the features of his face ?”?— 
* All I can say, general, is this : that | know when 
a face is pleasing, or displeasing to me.”—* Ah,” 
he replied in an instant, “ there it is—you have 
found it out. © Have you observed sir,Hudson 
Lowe’s face ?"—** Yes, I have.”—“ And That does 
it promise ?’— If I am to speak the truth, I like 
lady Lowe’s much’better.”—He now laughed, and 
1 was thinking ‘how to get rid of the subject, 
which had a tendency to be an awkward one, as 
it might be addressed to me. He, however, gave 
me no time, and proceeded to draw comparjsons 
between his late and his present guardian; but 
in a vein of pleasantry, as it appeared, and with 
such a rapid succession of ideas, that I did not by 
any means comprehend his expressions, or the 
objects of them. 


Pileasantry of Napoleon. 


The carriage drove off at a pretty round pace, 
and the pleasantry of Napoleon seemed to keep 
pace with it. He began to talk English ; and hav- 
ing thrown his arm half round Madame Bertrand’s 
neck, he exelaimed, addressing himself to me, 
*« This is my mistress! O not mistress—yes, yes, 
this is my mistress !”? while the lady was endeav- 
oring to extricate herself, and the count her hus- 
band bursting with Tughter. He then asked if 
he had made a mistake, and being informed of the 
English interpretation of the word, he cried out 
« O, no, no—I say, my friend, my love; No, not 
love ; my friend, my friend.” The fact was, that 
Yuadame Bertrand had been indisposed for several 
days, and he wished to rally her spirits, as well as 
to give an unreserved ease to the conversation. 
In short, to use a well known English phrase— 
he was the life of the party. 


The infallible but inoperative Dr. Dubos, and Na- 
poleon’s thoughts concerning the science of Medi- 
cine, &c. ‘ 1 
“J never knew,” said Napoleon, “ but one 

physician who was infallible in his diagnostics. 

He was certain in his discovery of the nature and 

seat of a disease ; bisname was Dubos ; but strange 

to say, he could not prescribe : and, consequently, 
would never undertake the treatment or cure of 

a complaint, whose character his acumen could so | 
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a very able surgeon with him in Egypt, monsieur 
Larry.” «“ Yes,” he answered, “ he was excel. 
lent in his field arrangements ; but I have had 
men with me, who, in scientific knowledge, were 
fat superior to him.” ‘ Mr. Percy,” I said, “who 
joined you on the morning of the battle of Au. 


‘sterlitz, had the reputation of superior profession- 


al talents.” Ah,” he exclaimed, with a glow 
on his countenance, “ how did you know that ?” 
“{ must either have read of it in Larry’s publica 
tion, or heard it mentioned by general Bertrand,” 
—He continued, 

It was my intention in France, to have classed 
your profession into three divisions. I have al. 
ways respected it: it is a science, and more than 
a science; because it requires a knowledge of 
several: Chemistry, Anatomy, Botany, and Phy- 
sic.—For the first class I should have selected the 
most eminent of the profession.” “But how, 
general, would you have discovered them >—« B 
their reputation, income, and the figure which 
they made in the world.” ‘ But would not that 
plan.be liable to objection? many men of merit 
live in obscurity.”"-—“ Then there let them re- 
main,” he said, ‘* what else are they fit for? if! 
were to choose a surgeon from vour fleet, should 
I not take him from the Northumberland in 
preference to the little brig ?’—* There general 
you may also be mistaken.” ‘ No, no, no; a man 
of talent in every station and condition in life will 
discover himself. Depend upon it I should be 
safe, in a general sense, in adopting my own plan. 
The first ranks should have had some honorary 
marks of distinction, exclusive of that respect in 
private life which their education will always come 
mand. ‘The third class should be humble in the 
extreme ; nor would they have been permitted to 
administer any thing beyond the most inoffensive 
medicines.” ‘ Perhaps, sir,” I remarked, after 
such an arrangement, you might, according to our 
English custom, have submitted future candidates 
to an examination.” “ Yes,” he replied, “that 
might have been right.” 

“ A physician,” continued he, “ appears to me 
to resemble a general officer. He must be a man 
of observation and discernment, with a penetra- 
ting eye. Possessed of these qualities, he will 
discover the strength of the enemy’s position. 
Thus far Doctor Dubos could go, and no farther. 
A sagacious practitioner will just employ suflicient 
force to dispossess the enemy of his strong hold : 
a force beyond that, might injure the citadel. Now, 
I think, if you carry your mercury too far, you 
must do’mischief : so I say of the practice of San- 
grado.” Ithen expressed to him my surprise 
at the general good health which he had uniform- 
ly experienced during the singular vicissitudes of 
his extraordinary life. “ Yes,” he said, “ my health 
has been very good. When the Italian army was 
encamped in the vicinity of swamps, many suffer- 
ed by fever, while I had not any complaint ; as I 
observed temperance, and a generally abstemious 
balancing between my appetite and the powers of 
my digestive organs. I had, at the same time, ex- 
ercise sufficient, both ofthe body and of the mind.” 
— It was reported, however, that you were ver¥ 
ill on your return from Egypt.” “JT was very 
thin; and at that time subject to a bad cough 
For my recovery f was indebted to doctor Cor- 
vesart, who blistered me twice on the chest.” 
** Report also saitl, that you were then subject also 
to an eruption, at least on the skin——Your friend 








accurately penetrate.” I observed, “ that he had | Goldsmith says so.”—*“ Yes,” he Buswered, “ { 
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will tell you."—Never shall [forget the pleasant 
mammer in which he related this anecdote. 

« At the siege of ‘Toulon, I commanded a small 
battery of two guus.. One of your boats approach- 
ed close to the shore, and firing their gun, killed 
two cannoneers by my side. I seized a ram-rod 
when it fell from the dead soldier’s warm hand. 
The man, as it happened, was diseased ; andI 
found myself in a very few days suffering under 
an inveterate itch. I had recourse to baths for a 
cure, and at that time succeeded. Five years af- 
ter, I had a return of the same complaint with in- 
creased violence, and I presume it had lurked in 
my blood during the whole interval. Of that I 
was shortly cured, and have never had any re- 
turn.” 


Napoleon gave no opinion of the talents of lord Wel- 
lington. A] 
Ever since I had enjoyed an occasinal commu- 
nication with Napoleon, I never ceased to be an- 
imated with a strong and curious desire, to learn 
his opinion of our renowned commander. IT had 
repeatedly heard that he did not withold it, but I 
could never ascertain the faet on any certain au- 
thority. The present moment appeared to afford 
me the opportunity which 1 had so anxiously 
sought; as he seemed to be in a temper of more 
than usual communication and courtesy, though I 
have never had reason to complain of either. At 
all hazards, I therefore resolved to make the trial ; 
as it might be the only opportunity I should ever 
possess.—* The people of England,” I said, “ ap- 
pear to feel an interest in knowing your -senti- 
ments respecting the military character of the 
duke of Wellington. They hate no doubt that 
you would be just; and, perhaps, they may in- 
dulge the expectation tthat your justice would 
produce an eulogium of which the duke of Wel- 
lington might be proud.” Silence ensued : I be- 
gan to think that I might have gone rather too 
far; for it is most true, that I had never before 
addressed him without looking him full in the face 
for a reply, but my eyes dropped at the pause, 
and no reply was made. This, however, was the 
second question I had ever asked, which remained 
a moment unanswered. 


The Abbe du Pradt. Dr. Warden said 


“ There is, however, another work, which, from 
its apparent authenticity, has been received with 
attention. It is written by a Frenchman, the abbe 
Pradt.” 1 was now perfectly confounded by a 
general, and, as it appeared, an involuntary laugh ; 
with an exclamation of “ O, the abbe !”—It ap- 
pears that this personage was the very humblest 
of the most humble adulators of Napoleon : he 
had been in a low situation in the police, but pos- 
sessed qualities that are favorable to advancement 
in such times as those in which he lived. “ He 
had both cunning and humor,” said Napoleon, 
“and I took him with me when I went to Spain ; 
and, as I had to wage war with monasteries, I 
found the abbe a phalanx against the dominion of 
priests. De las Cases,” he added, “ will give you 
fifty entertaining anecdotes of the abbe. Can you 
tell me what is become of him ?”—*TI really have 
not heard. He also gives a description of your 
return to Warsaw after the disasters in Russia ; 
which, I doubt not, would amuse you. He de- 
scribes a tall figure entering his hotel wrapped 
in fur, more resembling a being of the other 


world, Urn any thing carthly—-It was Caulincourt. 1 
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He says, likewise, you were concealed at the En- 
glish hotel, where he procured you some excel- 
lent wine. This review, however, does not spare 
the abbe, who declares that the subjugation of 
Russia was inevitable, had it not been for the sa- 
gacity of one man: ‘ And pray,’ says the Review- 
er, ‘who is. this man ?—Why no less a person- 
age than tne abbe Pradt, who would have it 
thought, that, by his roguery, he outwitted his mas- 
ter.” Napoleon does not often laugh; but the 
story, or the idea of the abbe, or perhaps both, 
brought his risible faculties into complete exer- 
tion. 


Blunders af Waterloo. 


Napoleon, it seems, was completely ignorant of 
the movement made from Frasnes, by count Ere- 
lon, (Drouet), on the-16th. For when he ared 
near Ligny, Napoleon actually deployed a column 
of French to oppose him, mistaking his force at the 
time, for a division of the Prussian army. Erelon 
was now made acquainted wiih the defeat of the 
Prussians ; and, without thinking it necessary to 
have any communication with Napoleon, as to fu- 
ture operations, returned to his original position. 
That division of the army, therefore, became total- 
ly useless for that day, both to the emperor and to 
marshal Ney. Grouchy,* losing sight of Blucher, 
and taking the circuitous route which he pursued, 
was represented as having committed a most fatal 
error, While the right wing of the French, ‘in the 
battle of the 18th, was engaged in defeating the 
fiank movement of Bulow, of which they were 
perfectly apprised, marshal Ney had orders to en- 
gare the attention of the English;during this part 
of the action; but by no meansto hazard the 
loss of. his troops, orto exhaust his strength. Ney, 
it appears did not obey the order, or met with cir- 
cumstances that rendered it impracticable for him 
to adhere to it. He-was stated to have contended 
for the occupation of a height, and thus weakened 
his corps, so that when the imperial guards were 
brought to a charge, he was unable to assist them. 
L understood that Napoleon crossed the Sambre, 
with 111,000 men. Jn the battles of Ligny and 
Quatre Bras, he lost 10,000. Grouchy’s division 
consisted of 50,000 detached to follow Blucher, 
leaving an effective force on the morning of the 
48th, of 71,000. I hope you will comprehend my 
account, which I think was the purport of general 
Gourgond’s statement to me; though I eS not 
know any two characters more li to a small 
share of perplexity, than a sailor describing a terra 


firma battle, and a soldier entering into the par- 
ticulars of a naval engagement. But, by way of 
climax, I wag assured that the repott.of.Buona- 


parte’s standing on an elevated wooden frame to 
obtain a commanding view of the field of battle, 
is altogether a misrepresentation.—It was, on the 
contrary, a raised mound of earth, where he _pla- 
ced himself with his staff; and the ground being 
sloppy and slippery, he ordered some trusses of 
straw to be placed under his feet, to keep them 
dry, and prevent his sliding. 

This was the last visit 1 paid to Napoleon : and 
when I took my leave of him, he rose from his 
chair, and said, “I wish you health and happiness, 
and a safe voyage to your country, where I hope 
you will find your friends in health, and ready to 
receive you.” 


* See Marshal Grouchy’s remarks wpon this passag@, in the 


National Register, this volume, page 251, 
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In connexion with the conclusion of our ex- 
tracts from Dr. Warden’s account of Napoleon, 
we are enabled, by the recent arrival of different 
vessels from British ports, to publish complaints of 
his ill treatment, by gov. Lowe, at St. Helena, 
made by a person who denominates himself Usher 
of the Cabinet to the ex-Emperor. 


* An Appeal to the British nation on the treat- 
ment experienced by Napoleon Bonaparte in 
the island of St. Helena.—By M. Santine, Huis- 
sier du Cabinet de ’Empereur ;, with an authen- 
tic Copy of the Official Memdir, dictated by 
Napoleon, and delivered to Sir Hudson Lowe.” 


In M. Santine’s appeal by which Napoleon’s Me- 
morial is introduced, he says :-— 

The Emperor, on his arrival, resided in the 
house of a merchant named Balcombe, where he 
remained for about four months; Mr. Balcombe’s 
house was neither suitable nor convenient; but 
for this, SirGeorge Cockburn was in no way blame- 
able. \On every occasion he endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the duties of his office with the respect 
and delicacy which were due to the rank and mis- 
fortunes of his august prisoner. From thence, the 
Emperor was transferred to Longwood, which was 
once a farm belonging to the East India Company. 
In this wretched asylum he still remains. His 
sleeping chamber is scarcely'large enough to con- 
tain a bed anda few chairs. The roof of this ho- 
vel consists of paper, coated with pitch, which is be- 
ginning to rot, and through which the rain water 
and dew penetrate. In addition to all these incon- 
veniences, the house is infested by rats, who devour 
every thing they can reach. All the Emperor’s 
linen, evén that which was lately sent from Eng- 
land, has been gnawed and completely destroy- 
ed by them. For want of closets, the linen is ne- 
cessarily exposed on the floor. When the Empe- 
ror is at dinner, the rats run about the apartment, 
and eyen creep between his feet. 

The report of a house having been built for 
the emperor, which it has been said was sent from 
England, is entirely false —Some pieces of timber 
work have, indeed, arrived ; but the Governor de- 
clared that a house cannot be built in less than 
three or four-years. ° 

When the Emperor was established at Long- 
wood, sir Geo. Cockburn introduced the most exact 
economy into every branch of the expenditure. 
‘The Emperor, however, never wanted what was 
necessary, and the Admiral always took care that 
nothing should be refused, which, with due re 
to locality, the person of the Emperor, and his 
duty, was indispensable. 

It is not, however, economy, which the new 
Governor has introduced into the household of 
the Emperor—it is absolute want. 

It is to be recollected the Governor took upon 
himself the entire charges of the maintenance of 
Napoleon and his suite ; but the provisions he fur- 
nished were always in too small a quantity, and 
also very often of bad quality. In the latter case, 
when the Emperor’s heuse-steward (Cipriani) has 
found himself under the necessity of sending back 
the provisions, the articles were never replaced 
by others more fit for use, and it has been neces- 
sary to wait until the following day for a supply. 

it has often happened, that on finding himself 
without any butcher’s meat for the Emperor’s table, 
the steward has sent me to purchase a sheep, for 
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which I have paid four guineas, and often could 


only procure pork for making soup. 

Capt. Poppleton, of the 53d regiment, appoint. 
ed to guard the Emperor, if he.is the man of hon. 
or I believe him to be, will not fail to bear witness 
that he has often lent candles to lighten this 
abode of desolation, as well as bread, butter, poul- 
try, and even salt’? Iwas even, from necessity, 
in the habit of repairing secretly to the English 
camp, to purchase butter, eggs, and bread, of the 
soldiers wives, otherwise the Emperor would of. 
ten have been without breakfast, and even with. 
out dinner. 

The Governor sent seven servants to Long. 
wood, but the Emperor was obliged to dismiss 
four of them, from inability to supply them with 
food! on which, the governor granted soldiers ra: 
tions to the three that remained. 

Often has it also happened that Cipriani, the 
steward, has purchased from these three servants 
the rations of bread they received from the camp, 
in consequence of the want of provisions for the 
Emperor and his suite, which had not arrived. 

It isa fact, which will appear ineredible, but 
which is not the less true, that the Emperor is 
limited to a bottle of wine per day! Marshal and 
Madame Bertrand, Gen. Montholon and his lady, 
Gen. Gourgond, and Count de las Cases, have ak 
so each their bottle. 

Marshal Bertrand has three children; M. de 
Montholon two; and M. de las Cases one, about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age; and for all these 
mouths the governor allows no rations. 

In this state of things the Emperor has been 
compelled to sell all his plate, to procure the first 
necessaries of life ! I myself broke it in pieces be- 
fore it was sent tothe market. The produce of 
the sale was deposited, by order of the governor, 
in the hands of Mr Balcombe, and fhe Emperor 
was not permitted to touch a single penny. 

When the house steward, wishing to supply the 
deficiency of the provisions furnished by the go- 
vernor, makes purchases himself (which happens 
every day), he can only pay them by orders upon 
Mr. Balcombe. 

I used to rise at break of day, and when! did not 
succeed in shooting a few pigeonsin the neighbor- 
hood of our dwelling, the Emperor had frequently 
nothing for breakfast. The provisions did not 
reach Longwood until twe or three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and when they were of se bad a quali- 
ty that the house steward had to send them back, 
the Emperor subsisted entirely on the produce of 
my shooting. On these occasions, the cook thought 
himself fortunate in having brought from Paris 
some portable cakes, with which he made soup 
for the Emperor. 

There is no water fit for cooking at Longwood. 
Very good water may, however, be procured at a 
distance of 1,200 yards, which might be conveyed 
to the Emperor’s barracks at the expense of from 
12 to 1,500 francs. 

The house is only supplied by water which is 
brought from this fountain ; it is open only once 
during the day ; at all other timesit is locked. It 
is guarded by an English officer, who is scarcely 
ever there when water is wanted. ‘There is acon- 
duit for conveying water to the English camp ;— 
but it is thought unnecessary to do as much for 
the unfortunate Napoleon. 

I spare the great and humane English nation a 
picture of the other insults and humiliations, to 
which the Emperor is exposed, and also a further 
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detail of the complaints which the Emperor makes 


against the governor, sit Hudson Lowe. 1 shall 
confine myself to observing, that the last visit the 
governor made to Longwood, at which I was pre- 
sent, he offended to such a degree, that the Em- 

eror said, “ Have you not then done with insult- 
ing me ! Leave my presence and let me never see 
you again, unless you have received orders from 
your government to assassinate me; you will then 
find me ready to lay open my breast toyou. My 
person is in your power, you may shed my blood.” 

The climate of Longwood is, besides, most un- 
healthy ; every thing is there in extremes—the 
humidity, the wind, and the heat. cat 

Admiral Cockburn had marked out a circuit of 
two leagues for the Emperor’s promenade ; the 
present governor has, without any motive, abridg- 
ed it to half a league. 

The inconveniences of the climate of Longwood, 
& particularly the humidity to which the Emperor 
is exposed, have considerably injured his health, 
and it is the opinion of his English physician, that 
he cannot remain there another year without ha- 
zarding his life. 

The Emperor having disposed of his plate, could 
dispense with the services of the keeper ofthe 
plate, and having been compelled to diminish the 
number ofhis horses, for want of a sufficient sup- 
ply of forage, he has discharged one of the two 

ikemen whom he kept in his service ; having no 
onger any cabinet, the office of Huissier became 
equally superfluous, and he thought proper todis- 
miss me. Inthe same manner, objects of the first 
necessity for his household suffer daily diminu- 
tion. 

Colonel Piontowski has since been removed 
from the Island, by order of the governor. 

We departed from St. Helena on the 28th Octo- 
ber, on board the English frigate Orontes, and, af- 
ter having sailed to the Cape of Good Hope, we 

in returned to St. Helena. There we remain- 
ed for several days, without being suffered to land. 
The Emperor having been informed of our re- 
turn, caused some provisions to be purchased at 
James Town, for our voyage to England, which 
were sent on board the vessel. We were, howe- 
ver, under the necessity of sending back the live 
stock, as our captain insisted on our killing it im- 
mediately. As for wine, we never tasted it du- 
ring the voyage ; as we would not submit to have 
the Emperor’s present, which was strictly ourown, 
distributed to us in rations, by the captain. 

On the 25th of February we arrived at Ports- 
mouth, whence I proceeded to London, to fulfil 
the painful, but sacred duty, which I now dis- 
charge, by the publication of this narrative. 


In answer to Napoleon’s complaints, the follow- 
ing official refutation or explanation, has been 
given in the English newspapers. We have not 
seen the Speech of lord Bathurst, from which 
the annexed points in reply appear to have been 
abstracted : 


_ We cannot help differing from those who are 
inclined to blame lord Holland for bringing for 
ward his motion yesterday, relative to the treat 
ment of Buonaparte. For it drew forth a decisive 
and official refutation of all the complaints of ill- 
treatment, alleged against our government ; it ex- 
posed the mean and base arts which had been re- 
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sorted to, to calumniate us, and it proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt, the absolute necessity of 
applying to Buonaparte the most watchful and in- 
cessant restrictions. . For the sake of more clear- 
ness, we shall state the heads of the charges (a.) 
and secondly the refutations, (n.) 

(a.) 1. The charges are, that he has been ex- 
posed to additional restrictions with respect to the 
space allotted him for exercise. 

2. That at. those hours wg ress for exer- 
cise, all ingress or egress from Buonaparte’s resi- 
denoe; Longwood, oe desendidted. ; 

3. That he was prevented from procuring such 
books as he may want, or from subscribing to the 
journals. 

4. That he is not allowed to send a sealed 
letter to the prince regent, nor to correspond 
with, nor receive !etters from, his wife, friends, or 
relatives. 

5. That he is debarred the means of writing an 
account of his former acts. 

6. That the sum for his maintenance has been 
reduced to 8,000/. a year, and that the supplies for 
his table are scanty and inadequate. ee 

Such are the charges. The refutations are as 
follow : a? hig ce 

(s.) 1 During the first period of his confine- 
ment, he had a circumference of no less than 12 
miles to ride, or walk in, without the attendance of 
any officer—which range had not been reduced, 
till it had been found that he had abused that-con- 
fidence reposed in him,.by tampering with the in- 
habitants. That range was now reduced to eight 
miles, instead of twelve, and within that boundary 
he might at present walk without the attendance 
of any officer. Beyond those limits, he might go 
over any part of the island, attended by an-officer 
of rank not lower than .a captain in the army. 

2. Though he has not a free passage through 
the island after sunset, he may at any hours walk 
in his garden. Sentinels were'stationed there af- 
ter sunset, and he expressed his dislike to walk 
when he was thus watched. Sir H. Lowe, with 
every desire to attend to his wishes, after that, fix- 
ed the sentinels where they would not look on 
him. Would any one wish these sentinels to be 
removed altogether, just‘at the time when it was 
most likely that he should escape ? ; 

3.’ Soon after Buonaparte’s arrival at St. Hele- 
na, he expressed.a wish for some books to com- 
plete his library, and a list, was made out by gene- 
ral Buonaparte himself, and transmitted..to this 
country. ‘This list was sent to an eminent French 
bookseller in this town, with orders to supply such 
of the books as he had, and to obtain the rest 
from other booksellers. As several of the books 
were not to be obtained in London, the booksel- 
ler was desired to write to Paris for them.. He 
accordingly obtained some of them from. Paris, 
but others of them could not be obtained. These 
books, to the amount of 13. or 1400. worth, were 
sent, with an explanation of the circumstances 
which prevented the others from having been 
sent. , 

The newspapers have been refused, from a 
knowledge that attempts have been made, through 
them, to hold correspondence with him. 

4. He might have sent any letter to the prince 
regent, but not sealed. The ministers, who are 
responsible, must know the nature of such a letter, 
but it would certainly have reached his royal 





highness. He may likewise send and receive let- 
ters from his wife or relations, but they must be 
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opened: they will them be sent as addressed. 
Only one of his relations, his. brother Joseph, has 
written to him, and that letter was forthwith for- 
warded to him. 

5. No attempt has been made to prevent him 
from writing any account of his life. 

6. Eight thousand a year has been deemed a 
fair permanent allowance for his maintenance ; 
but. sir Hudson Lowe, thinking the: establishment 
of Buonaparte could not be provided for — 
under 12,000. a year, the latter sum was immedi- 
ately agreed to. y, 

With respect to provisions, and wine, it need 
only be stated, that for nine persons, the number 
connected with Buonaparte, there are allowed 
eleven dozen wine, (claret, champaigne, &c.) 
weekly. 

We refer our readers to the very clear, able, 
and convincing speech of lord Bathurst. 

Such, then, is the manner in which we treat 
Buonaparte—a manner in which, if there be any 
room for condenination, we are quite sure it will 
not be on the score of its being too illiberal, harsh, 
or vindictive. Thanks, we repeat, are due to lord 
Holland, for affording so official and decisive an 
opportunity of putting down the charges brought 
against us. 





BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


The following is one of two reronrts made to the 
British parliament, by secret committees, to 
whom had been referred, as the reader will re- 
collect, a confidential communication from the 
prince regent: 

That it appears to your committee, after a most 
attentive consideratfon of the documents submit- 
ted to them, from various parts of the country, 
that attempts had recently been made to take ad- 
vantage of the distresses of the laboring and 
manufacturing classes of the nation, with a view 
not only to effect a parliamentary reform, on the 

nciple of annual parliaments and universal suf- 
| ea but to cause the total overthrow of all our 
institutions, and of every description of landed 
and funded property. 

That this system of general spoliation, chiefly 
proceeded from the doctrines maintained by a 
number of societies, distinguished by the title of 
“‘ Spencean,” whose tenets were principally 
drawn from the works of a visionary writer, pub- 
lished above twenty years ago. That at meetings 
of some of those societies it was urged, that par- 
liamentary reform must be held out as the osten- 
sible object of their efforts, and with a view to 
mislead their enemies; but that it was in fact only 
a half measure; and that the people ought to look 
to the possession of the land, and nothing short 
of that; and that as to the constitution, of which 
so much had been said, this country had no con- 
stitution, for it ‘was not to be found in any book, 
nor could any man tell what it was. In other so- 
cieties, founded om the Spencean principles, it 
had been maintained, that the only remedy for the 
ponerse of the people, was to hunt down the| 

and owners, and to deprive those stil! greater 
> rt the fund holders, of their pretended 
at. 

it appeared also, that these, and other societies 
ofa similar character, had been guilty of the most 
blasphemous and impious proceedings; and that 
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as they assumed to be of a convivial nature, thej 
political discussions were followed by songs of the 
most inflammatory and seditious description and 
by the recitation of profane parodies of the Pay 
gy, and of various parts of the holy scriptures, 
That it had been proved to the entire satisfac. 
tion of your committee, that a number of the mem 
bers of these various societies, acting in a body as 
delegates, conceived and declared, that in their 
opinion, the objects which they had in view, might 
be, and ought to be, insured by aa effort of the 
physical strength of the people, to overpower the 
constitutional authorities. That they considered 
the first step which should be taken by them for 
this purpose, was by their individual exertions tg 
discover‘and foment the discontents of the me- 
tropolis and its vicinity; and that returns of their 


gates to the general body. 

That it appears to your committee, that a 
was formed, by a sudden rising in the dead of 
night to surprise the soldiers, and in the terror 
which would be thereby occasioned, to set fire to 
the town in various places, and to take Possession 
of the barracks, the tower, and the bank. That 
to assist in the execution of this project, a for, 
midable machine was invented with which the 
streets could be cleared of all opposing force. 
This plan, was, however, relinquished as_ prema. 
i ture; and it was resolved, that it would be more 
proper to ascertain the strength of the po 
party, by convening meetings under the pretext 
of taking into consideration the legal mode of re. 
dressing grievances; anda map of London having 
been examined, Spa-fields was selected as the 
place whence an attack on the bank and the tow- 
er, could with the greatest facility be made. ‘That 
the first meeting at Spa-fields was accordingly ad- 
vertised for the 15th November, and that printed 
and written placards were exhibited in all parts of 
the town, of one of which the following is a copy : 

“ Britons to arms! The whole country only 
waits the signal from London. Break open the 
gun smiths’. Arm yourselves with all sorts of in- 
struments. No rise inthe price of bread. No 





Regent. No Castlereagh. Off with their heads! 
No taxes. No bishops; they are only useless 
lumber. 





N: B. 5,000 of these bills are posted up in the 
town, #nd in the principal parts of the neighbor. 
hood.” 

That the intended insurrection assumed all the 
symbols of the French revolution. That a com- 
mittee of public safety was formed, consisting of 
twenty-four members. That flags and cockades 
were prepared for the occasion. But that on the 
15th of November, when the first meeting took 
place, there was no violence (although there was 
some plunder in the evening of the day) and that 
the meeting adjourned to the 2d of December, by 
which time it was hoped means might be found to 
accelerate the accomplishment of the projected 
undertaking. 

That your committee find that not a moment 
was lost in the interval between the first and se- 
cond meeting, to take advantage of every circum- 
stance which could further the attainment of the 
objects in view. Additional publications of an in- 
flammatory nature, were circulated every where. 
Endeavors were made to raise a general aa 0 
tion for the support of those who had relinquish- 








ed their ordinary occupations, to enable them te 
devote themselves to those purposes; which pet- 


proceedings were made by the individual dele. 
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sons had hitherto chiefly been paid by a principal 
member of one of the societies. A plan was form- 
ed for the seduction of the soldiers, by raising 
hopes of promotion in the event of their joining 
in the approaching attempt, and exciting discon- 
tent among them by a story of the landing of a 
large foreign force in the country. It was again 
recommended that the barracks should be the ob- 
ject of particular observation. Those quarters of 
the town where distress was most prevalent, were 
visited’by individuals appointed to inflame the 
people. Those warehouses along the river, and 
those shops in various parts of the town where 
arms were deposited, were carefully noted. A 
plan was also formed for the seduction of the sail- 
ors, by offering them additional pay under the new 
government, which was about to be established. 

That immediately before the meeting of the 2d 
December, many persons connected with these 
proceedings procured arms of various descrip- 
tions. It was thought that sufficient mean’ had 
thus been obtained to carry on the intended ope- 
rations, for at least two hours, by which time it was 
supposed enough would be got from the gun- 
smiths’ and other depots to arm a_ considerable 
number of individuals. The manufacture of tn- 
color ribbon was encouraged, with a view of ren- 
dering it familiar to the eyes of the public. 

Your committee have further received undoubt- 
ed information, that a large number of pike heads 
had been ordered of one individual, and 250 actu- 
ally made by him, and delivered, and paid for. It 
was also undoubtedly intended to liberate the pri- 
soners in the principal gaols in or about the me- 
tropolis, in the hope of their concurrence and as- 
sistance in the intended insurrection. Addresses 
were introduced into some of the prisons, and re- 
commended to be communicated to others, in 
which the persons confined were invited, in the 
name of the Tri-colored Committee, to rally round 
the tri-colored standard, which would be erected 
on Monday, December 2d, and to wear tri-colored 
cockades themselves. It was promised that the 
prisoners should be liberated by force, and arms 
werestated to be provided for them, and they 
were directed to be ready to assist them in over- 
powering the turnkeys. A wagon was hired for 
the business of the day, in which the flags and 
banner, or standard which had been previously 
prepared, together with some ammunition, were 
secretly conveyed to the place of mecting. From 
this wagon, before the ostensible business of the 
day commenced, in the other part of the field, the 
most inflammatory speeches were delivered, 
tending directly to excite insurrection, concluded 
by an appeal to the multitude assembled, whether 
they were prepared to redress their own griev- 
ances. A tri-colored cockade was then exhibit- 
ed, and the tri-colored flag was displayed, and a 
number of persons followed it out of the field. 

The direction which they took, was towards 
that part of the town previously designed; gun- 
smiths’ shops were broken open, addresses and 
offers were made to the soldiers at the tower, to 
induce them to open the gates; but from the fail- 
ure of the numbers expected to join the insur- 
gents, no attempt was made to force the gates 
An attack was, however, made upon the city ma. 
gistrates assembled in the royal exchange, a shot 
fired, and a tri-colored flag and cockade openly 
displayed and seized on the offender. 

In reviewing the whole of the transactions of 
the 2d of December, your committee are firmly 
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persuaded, that, however improbable the success 
of such a plan may appear, it yet was deliberately 
premeditated by desperate men, who calculated - 
without reasonable ground upon defection in their 
opposers, and upon active support from those 
multitudes whose distress they had witnessed, and 
whom they had vainly instigated to revolt. That 
consequently it was not merely the sudden ebulli- 
tion of the moment, or the unauthorized attempt 
of any unconnected individual. 

Your committee are further convinced that not- 
withstanding the failure of the 2d of December, 
the same designs still continue to be prosecuted, 
with sanguine hopes of success. 

Your committee having thus stated the general 
result of the evidence which has been laid before 
them, respecting the state of the metropolis, have 
now the no less painful duty of calling the atten- 
tion of the house to what has been passing during 
the same period in different parts of the coutitry, 
a subject of equally momemtous consideration. 
The first thing which has here forced —— 
their observation, is the widely diffused ramifiea- 
tion of a system of clubs, associated professedly 
for the purpose of parliamentary reform, upon the 
most extended principle of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. ‘These clubs, in general, de- 
signate themselves by the 3ame name of Hampden 
Clubs. On the professed object of their institu- 
tion, they appear to be in communication and con- 
nexion with the club of that name in London. 

It appears to be a part of the system of these 
clubs, to promote an extension of clubs of. the 
same name and nature, so widely as, if possible, to 
include every village in the kingdom- The lead- 
ing members are active in the circulation of pub- 
lications likely to promote their object. Petitions, 
ready prepared, have been sent’ down from the 
metropolis to all societies in the country disposed 
to receive them. The communication between 
these clubs, takes place by the mission of dele- 
gates: delegates from these clubs in the country, 
have assembled in London, and are expected to 
assemble again early in March. Whatever may 
be the real object of these clubs in general, your 
committee have no hesitation in stating, from in- 
formation on which they place full reliance, that 
in far the greater number of them, and particular- 
PI those which are established in the great manu- 
acturing districts of Lancashire, Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, and which are 
coinposed of the lower order of artisans, nothing 
short of a revolution is the object expected and 
avowed. . 

Your committee find, from equally undoubted 
information, that the doctrines of the Spencean 
clubs have been widely diffused through the coun- 
try, either by the extension of similar societies, or 
more frequently by the intervention of mission- 
aries or delegates, whose business it is to pro- 
pagate those doctrines throughout every society 
to which they have access. Itis the universal 
practice of these societies, to uire from the 
members a small weckly subscription, which pro- 
vides a fund for the expenses ofthese missionaries, 
and also for the purchase of seditious tracts, which 
are read and commented on at their meetings. 
Some of these tracts, now befere your commit- 
tee, inculcate, in the most artful manner, the ne- 
cessity of overturning what they call “the pri- 
vileged class,” as distinguished from the people, 
who are described as consisting of labourers, arti- 








zans, tradesmen, and every profession useful to 








society. A new order is declared to be the will 
of tie people ; rebellion is justified by the asser- 
tion that a,nation cannot be a rebel ; and all re- 
ligion is disavowed, as well as loyalty, by the as- 
sertion in answer to the question * Would you 
live without gods or kings ”” “ We abjure tyran- 
ny of every kind.” It seems,<indeed, to be a part 
of the system adopted by these societies, to pre- 
pare the minds of the people for the destruction 
of the present frame of society, by undermining 
not only their habits of decent and regular 
subordination, but all the principles of morality 
and religion. Your committee find, that there is 
scarcely any very numerous society in the parts 
above referred to, of whose proceedings they have 
obtained an account, in which some of the leading 
speakers do not openly avow the most seditious 
Opinions, and do not excite their hearers to be 
prepared for actual insurrection. Topicks for 
discussion are selected with this view ; amongst 
others, the question whether the jacobin or the 

alist was the best friend to his country? Even 
where petitioning is recommended, it is proposed 
to be conducted in such a manner, by an immense 
number of delegates attending in London at the 
same time, in several parties, attached to each pe- 
tition, as might induce an effort to obtain by force 
whatever they demanded. A general idea seems 
prevalent among those who compose these soci- 
eties, that some fixed day, atno very great dis- 
tance, is to be appointed for a general rising. 
They have been taught to look to the meetings 
in London, asthe signal for their operations, and 
have been in the habit of adjourning their own 
assemblies simultaneously to the same day; and it 
is a lamentable instance of the common interest 
which they feél, if not of the connexion which is 
formed with those most implicated in the outra- 
ges committed in the metropolis, that about Man- 
chester anid some other places, the greatest ex- 
ultation was manifested previous to the meeting 
in Spa-fields on the 2d of December; and the 
taking of the tower and the ruin‘of the bank, were 
publicly and confidently predicted.—The news of 
the result was impatiently expected—the roads 
were crowded during the night with a number of 
persons, many of them delegates from the differ- 
ent societies in the country, waiting for the arri- 
val of the mail coach, and the disappointment was 
not Coricealed, when it was ascertained that the 
riot had been quelled without much serious or 
extensive mischief. 

It appears, that the continuance of the disaffect- 
ed is such, that they represent the’ numbers en- 
rolled as amounting to’several hundred thousand, 
and that their societies are daily increasing ; that 
in their lists they distinguish by particular marks, 
those among their subscribers . are able bodi- 
ed men, and ready to act when required ; and 
that they also keep a list of those who refuse to 
join them, in what they call a “ Black Book,” and 
threaten vengeance against those persons, when 
the general instirrection shall take place. In some 
parts of one populous county, where nearly every 
village has its H n Club, the members make 
it no secret that they consider themselves as of no 
other use,.than as-being ready to act whenever 
they are called upon; on their admission they are 
‘said to be listed, and receive a secret card with 
the words “ Be Ready; Be Steady.” 

The habits and manners of these persons seem 
entirely changed; they already calculate upon 
the share of Jand which each is to possess ; and 
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point out the destruction of the churches as 
necessary consequence of their success, Jt 
pears that preparations are in progress jn an 
places, for providing arms ; the demand upon ea} 
smiths, for every species of fire-arms, en 
beyond all former example ; the intention js 
fessed of having recourse for a still larger sy 

to those towns where arms are manufact; Pply 
where they are to be obtained at a very low 
from the general cheapness of labor at ‘this Pn 
or in case of necessity, they are to be seized . 
force. The facility of converting implements of 
husbandry into offensive weapons, has been 
gested ; and persons have been sent to ua 
the state of particular places, where de - 
arms for the public service were supposed to haye 
been formed. 

Your committee find, that a system of Secret as. 
sociation has been extended to the manufactyy; 
population of Glasgow, and some other 
towns of Scotland; and although these societies 
have avgiled themselves of the same pretext, of 
parliamentary reform, on the broadest bas; your 
committee are firmly persuaded, from the infor. 
mation which has been laid before them, tha 
their ultimate object is the overthrow by force, of 
the existing form of government. That the time 
for attempting this enterprize was to depend og 
the simultaneous rising of the disaffected in Eng. 
land ; with some emissaries from whom occa. 
sional intercourse appears to have taken place, 
and that some provision of weapons has been made 
by this association. 

Your committee have now submitted to the 
house what they conceive to be a fair, and not ex. 
aggerated, statement of the result of their investi. 
gation. They have thought themselves precluded 
from inserting, in an appendix, the information 
from which it was drawn, by. the considerati 
that unless it were extremely partial and incom. 
plete, they could not make it public without 
hazarding the personal safety of many respectable 
individuals, and in some instances, without preju- 
dicing the administration of public justice. 

On a review of the whole, it is a great satisfac. 
tion to your committee to observe, that notwith. 
standing the alarming progress which has been 
made in the system of extending disaffection and 
societies, its success has been confined to the 
principal manufacturing districts, where the dis. 
tress is more prevalent, and numbers more easily 
collected ; and that even in many of these districts, 
privations have been borne with exemplary pa- 
tience and resignation, and the attempts of the 
disaffected disappointed ; that few, if any, of the 
higher orders, or even of the middle class of 
socigty, and scarcely any of the agricultural popu- 
lation, have lent themselves to the more violent 
projects. Great allowance must be made for tiose 
who, under the pressure of urgent distress, have 


been led to listen to plausible and confident dem — 


agogues, in the expectation of immediate relief. 
It is to be hoped, that many of those who have en 

ged, toa certain extent, in projects of the disaf- 
fected, but in whom the priniples of moral andre- 
ligious duty have not been extinguished or per- 
verted by the most profane and miserable sophistry, 
would withdraw themselves - before those projects 
were pushed to actual insurrection. 

But with these allowances, your committee can 
not conteinplate the activity and arts of the leaders 
in this conspiracy, and the numbers whom they 
have already seduced, and may seduce ; the oaths 
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by which many of them are bound together; the 
means suggested md prepared for the forcible 
attainment of their objects; the nature of the 
objects themselves, which are not only the over- 
throw of all the political institutions of the king- 
dom, but alse such a subversion of the rights and 
principles of property as must necessarily lead to 
a general confusion, plunder and bloodshed; .with- 
out submitting to the most serious attention of the 
house, the dangers which exist, and which the 
utmost vigilance of government, under the exist- 
ing laws, has been found inadequate to prevent. 





INDIGENOUS VEGETABLE DYES. 


Copy of a letter from Wm. Darby, the Geographer, 
to Mr. Whitlow, the Botanist. 
Philadelphia, April 8. 

Srr—The aborigines of this continent, when 
first known to Europeans, had few arts, and those 
few were confined to the construction of articles 
of primary necessity. With the exception of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, the native tribes existed 
in the lowest state of savage life. ‘he plastic and 
mechanic arts were unknown; the plough and 
wheel had not been discovered, nor had hee’ con 
quest of ruminant animals, the first object of civi- 
lization, been effected. A small species of the 
dog was the only animal man_had associated with 
him. A slight cabin, or wigwam, formed the 
transitory dwellings of the human species, over 
an extent of more than eight millions of square 
miles. 

The use of the horse, the introduction of fire 
arms, and the cultivation of a few vegetables, are 
the only great changes hitherto made to any ex- 
tent in the moral state of the savage nations of A- 
merica ; their political relations remain nearly si- 
milar to what they were three centuries ago.— 
Letters, the allotment of individual landed proper- 
ty, and consequent permanent residence, aréayet, 
with very partial exceptions, unknown—they are 
rapidly disappearing from the earth ; and their 
language and arts are perishing with them. 

It isa phenomenon on this dark and rude thea- 
tre, where man, and the régions in which he ex- 
ists, appear in primeval wildness, to behold, on 
the persons, the clothing and trinkets of savages, 
colors-more brilliant and more durable than are 
exhibited amongst the most civilized, nations of 
the world. Whether the art of dyeing was of 
foreign origin, or an indigenous discovery, I know 
not ; but its existence in a high state of per- 
fection, I cannot’ doubt , having frequently seen 
articles dyed or painted elegantly, as far as color 
was concerned. 

Of the two kinds of leather, made and used by 
mankind, the savages of America have as yet only 
made that soft and elastic species, which may be 
denominated parchment ; of the tanning principle 
in vegetables they were, when first discovered by 
Europeans, entirely ignorant, and are yet but very 
imperfectly acquainted with its properties. «It is 
a curious fact, that the Indians in almost every in- 
stance make parchment leather, for use, but pre- 
serve it afterwards by tan..It is avery common 
circumstance to see them immersing their leggins 
and moccasins in a decoction of oak bark; an art 
~ doubt learned ‘from the white hunters or tra- 

ers. 

The skins from which their leather is made, are 
the buffiloe, elk, moose antldeer. The bnfiiloe 
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skin is slit by a very labotious operation, and, as 
well as other domestic arts amongst Amcrican sa- 
vages, is performed by their females; the inside 
or fleshy part is thrown away, and the outside or 
epidermisused. They render the parchment very 
pliable and elastic, and give it a property, not ve- 
ry common to that species of leather, of retaini 

its soft elastic texture, after being wet and dried. 

It is upon this delicate, well prepared parch- 
ment, that the painting mentioned by Dr. S. L. 
Mitchill, and those I have myself seen, are drawn. 
The art’ of preparing the leather, and staining it 
with colors permanent in tint, as is the.substance 
of the leather itself, is known from the Panis vil- 
lages, on Red River, to the most remote N. W. 
part of North America. The southern and south- 
western nations contiguous to the U, S., suchas 
the Cherokees, 'Chickasaws, Choctaws, Musco- 
gees or Creeks, and the Cados, know nothing of 
the arts in question. . In ascending the waters of. 
the Mississippi, the Panis or Tewiache Indians, 
on Red River, present the ‘first instances where 
the painted skins are found to be prepared. . 
Panis migrated from the waters of the Missouri, | 
about a century ago. Beyond them, are the Hie- 
tans, who rove over the whole vast space from 
the Panis to the Chipewan or Missouri moun- 
tains. ‘The Hietans have domesticated the horse, 
and I have seen some of their bridle ornaments 
ingenious in a high degree, but peculiarly remar- 
kable for the strength of the yellow and red ca- 
lors with which the hair, leather, and other. mate- 
rials, were stained. 

Many things respecting the colors in questi 
may be laid down as postulata: the materials are 
indigenous, widely disseminated, of easy and 
speedy application to use; and Lam induced to 
believe that their exclusive use by our Indians 
may be added. ‘Though the art. of dyeing being 
almost confined to the N. W. tribés, would favor 
the idea of its Asiatic origin, yet we. must con- 
clude, if so, that, reasonably speaking, some more 
obviously useful Asiatic art would be known by 
the American savages, which.is not the case. 

Plants of the Syngenesia class are very abun- 
dant on all soils from the mouth to the head of 
the Mississippi. Some of. the radiated flowers 
are every where seen, particularly in autumn.— 
The Cactus is first found at Natchitoches on Red 
River, but increases in quantity, advancing west or 
north-west, and covers the plains'to the shores 
of the peninsula of California and to the sources 
of the Missouri. 

So naturally do these plants vegetate, that the 
Anthemis is often seen to line the roads; the eye 
can often trace them for miles, by the strong yel- 
low tint of the flower—whilst the Cactus is every 
where seen rising with its sharp spires, in the 
uncultivated wastes. sie «fi 

The Indians have always been extremely care- 
ful not to communicate information respecting 
their dyes or drugs; but. so much perfection is 
now attained-in decomposing vegetable substan; 
ces, that if essays were .made upon the various 
leaves and flowers found amongst them, no doubt 
the particular plant or plants would be. discover- 
‘ed. The greatest n er of those persons who. 
visit the savages are totally unfit to make any dis- 
covery or observation useful to their fellow citi- 
zens; nothing can be expected from such men. 

‘The infinite number and variety of the radia- 





ted and ligulate flowers in Louisiana, exceed be- 
lief; they are almost entirely yellows the cen- 
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tral parts are often a beautiful brown. In tra- 
velling — the prairies and woods between 
Opelousas and the Panis towns, the eye is every 
moment relieved by those elegant and beautiful 
plants. , 

In Lower Louisiana, however, it does not ap- 
pear that any peculiar dye was ever known to 
the savages ; as, amongst ourselves, the materials 
abounded in every place, but their value remain- 
ed unknown. 

It may not be irrelevant to observe, that all the 
substances upon which the Indian dyes are used 
are animal ; wool, hair, parchment, and the quills 
of the porcupine, are those Ihave seen. The | 
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places under the new order of things 
or two exceptions of voluntary resignati 
The tidings of the revolution spread from the 


With one 
ons, 
town to the interior, with the rapidit : 
ning, and inspired the most cothenlagle feat light. 
the proprietaries and planters, who were daily 
arriving in town for the purpose of: decay 

their unalterable adherence to the popular Cause 
Those who held public situations, either civil o 
military, under the former government, ae 
among the first to come forward and tender their 
adhesion to their new rulers. With the exce 

tion of the cotonel of artillery and the aid-de. 
camp before spoken of, no person of any note was 


colors are yellow, blue, red and black ; of which | killed ; a few lives were lost among the st 
the yellow and red predominate. I am sorry it is || parties unconnected with the main body, caused 


not in my power to give more satisfactory infor- | 
mation; subjects very different, and circumstan- 
ces often imperative, confine my inquiries to geo- 
graphical and political information almost exclu- 
sively. 2 
Permit me to be, sir, 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. DARBY. 
Mr. Charles Whitlow. 


P. S.—I have used the term parchmentin a sense 
very different from its ordinary acceptation ; but 
could find no other term, to discriminate that 
kind of leather from the species made by the aid 
of tanning. 


- 





REVOLUTION IN BRASIL. 


From the Norfolk Herald of the 24th ultimo. 

By a gentleman who arrived here in the brig 
Herald, from Barbadoes, we are informed that 
the province of Pernambuco (in Brazil) had re- 
volted, and declared itself independent of the Bra- 
zilian government. Our informant, who is a_re- 
sident of the town of Pernambuco, which place 


rather by thoughtlessness and imprudence, than 
from a deliberate wish to commit violence; but 
as soon as the government was formed, every pre. 
caution was taken to protect persons and proper. 
ty, and all arms were collected and put into the 
possession of the government. 

On the 13th of March, perfect harmony and 
tranquility prevailed; but Portuguese’ property 
or vessels were not allowed to leave the port, 
Preparations were making to place the forts and 
other points of defence in an effective state, and 
the pay of the military was considerably aug. 
mented. 

It is believed that as soon as they may deem it 
expedient to adopt a permanent system of gover. 
ment, they will choose that of the United States 
for their model. In the mean time, they have for.’ 
warded despatches to our goverament, which are 
understood to contain a minute narrative of their 
proceedings and views; soliciting an acknow- 
ledgement of their independence, and inviting an 
intercourse with them upon the most liberal and 
friendly terms. Similar communications haye also 
bee:f forwarded to London, for the consideration 
of the British government. 





he left on the 13th March, states, that this revolu- 
tion was brought about by the concurrence of! 
the military, with the citizens, on the 6thof March. | 
It commenced at the barracks, where a colonel of | 
artillery attempting to put some officers of the | 
regiment stationed there under arrest, one of 
them ran him through with a sword; and the 
principal aid-de-camp of the governor arrived, 
and endeavoring to harangue the troops, he was 
instantly shot. A general beat to arms ensued, 
the militia were called out, but they, as also af 
promiscuously armed population, (as various in its 
character as in its color) joined the military, and 
by 5 o’clock in the evening, this armed multitude 
was in possession of the towns, when patioles and 
guards were immediately established to prevent 
individual plunder and violence. The governor 
and the heads of the provincial government, had 
taken refuge in the principal tort, which was 
given up without opposition early the following 
morning to the popular party. On the morning 
of the 9th March, the governor and hié suite em- 
barked for Rio Janeiro, being also permitted to 
carry his personal property along with him. 

On Friday, the 7th of March, a provisional go- 
vernment was adopted, consisting of five distinct 
executive departments, viz: one for the juciciary, 
one fer commerce, one for agriculture, one for 
military, and one for ecclesiastical affairs ; the 
chiefs of these departments, having the title of 
4* patriotic governors.” 

The officers of the old government retain their 





DOCUMENTS PROMULGATED BY THE PROVINCIAL 60- 
VERNMENT OF PERNAMBUCO. 
{Translated for the Baltimore Patriat.] 

A narrative of occurrences which took place at 
Pernambuco, since the glorious revolution hap- 
pily concluded in the place of Resife, on the 
6th of March, in which the generous efforts of 
our brave patriots exterminated, in that part of 
Brazil, the infernal monster of royal tyranny. 
After having tired our patience by a system of 

administration, combined only to sustain the vani- 
ties of an insolent court Which oppressed our le- 
gitimate rights, it remained now to calumninate 
our honor with the black appellation of traitors 
to our friends, relatives and countrymen, natives 
of Portugal. This was, perhaps, the only thing 
wanting to the insidious policy of the extinct go 
vernment cf Pernambuco. 

The perfidious governor began to deceive our 
sincerity, proclaiming publicly on the 5th of this 
j month, thut he was the undissembling friend of 
jthe inhabitants of Pernambuco; that he loved 
}them with all his heart; writing his deceptions 
| with the same pen from which he had just issued 
.in sccret, trom his cabinet, lists of proscription, 
by which he was to deliver into the hands of cer- 
tain persons, the Brazilians of every class, the most 
|magnanimous and noble youth of the country, the 
bravest officers of the ermy—in a word, the som 

of the country, of the greatest hope and of the 

greatest personal merit. 
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At last, on the 6th of the present month, the 


doubts of many honorable patriots were dissi- 
pated. Their families found themselves in tears. 
The perverse governor called a council of offi- 
cers, all jealous of our glory, and after settling 
with them and others the condemnation of then 
innocent victims, he sent forth those who appear- 
ed to him best qualified to execute them. Some 
escaped to the barracks—some to private houses ; 
the prisons were prepared, and they began to 
forge the chains with which they were to entan- 
gie our good compatriots, one after the other. | 

Here we could show, that we had capacity 
enough to discover that disobedience is as greatly 
to be appreciated as heroism, in some cases; and 
that is, when the cause of the country is saved by 
it. A brave captain gave the signal of duty to. 
every one, by destroying the principal agent of 
this diabolical undertaking.. The people ran to 
arms; and the few hours of the same day were 
sufficient to begin and conclude that happy revo- 
lution, which appeared rather a festival of peace, 
than the tumult of war; an eyident mark of this 
being the work of Providence, and the benefit of 
God Almighty. 

The late general withdrew to the fort of Brum, 
where he thought to find a place of defence ; but 
where he found a prison for himself, and for his 
associates. He had recourse to pacific proposals, 
which were terminated by convention, to which 
he was obliged to agree, on the 7th instant, at 6 
o’ciock in the morning. Immediately public or- 
der was re-established, and no other cries were 
heard but general acclamations, worthy of that 
day, on which an immense people came into the 
possession of their social legitimate rights ; and 
in consequence, there has not been till now, a 
single disturbance, nor any motive of complaint. 

At 8 o’clock, the provisional government was 
established, composed of five patriots, taken from 
different classes, and this government has been 
always regular in its sessions. Its first intention 
was to free our countrymen of Portugal of any 
fear or apprehension with which they might be 
disburbed by the partizans of tyranny; receiving 
all of them with open arms, and securing their 
families, persons and property, from every kind 
of injury; suffering them to continue in their 
commerce, trade and occupations, with the great- 
est liberty as before ; and proclaiming, by a mani- 
festo, the sentiments of the gevernment and of 
the people, declaring that there would not be 
henceforward any distinction between the Bra- 
zilians and the Europeans; and that they were to 
consider themselves as belonging to the same 
family, with equal rights, with the same inheri- 
tance which is the general property of this pro- 
vince. 

At 9, every thing was in the same spirit of con- 
cord and general pacification; and the people 
were sensible of no other difference but the grood- 
ness of the government; occupied solely to pro- 
mote the interior and exterior security by proper 
means; endeavoring to perfect their operations 
ly trusting them to committees of the greatest 
importance, composed of persons of the mos¢ ex- 
tensive capacity, acquainted with every branch; 
hy which means, they have also Obtained the 
greatest possible popularity to their deliberations. 

‘That same day the government was in session 
until 12 0’clock at night, to complete several de- 
spatches, which will. be promulgated this day ; 





one of the most important of which is, to establish 
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the public functionaries in their business as be- 
fore, without withdrawing any of their occupa- 


‘tions; to prescribe the forms of » Without? 
admitting any other title than that ou (vox) 
even with the government; and to abolish certain 


modern impositions, manifestly unjust and oppres- 
sive to the people, without any advantage to the 
nation, &c. &e. 

And such is our political and civil state to this 
date, the 10th of March, 1817. 

Long live the.country! Long live the patriots1 
Down for ever with reyal tyranny ! 

MARTINS, 

MONTENEGRO, 

ARAUGO, 

MENDOSA,. 
INHABITANTS OF Pennameuco ! 

Divine Providence, who by his inscrutable de- 
signs knows how to extract fromthe most obscure 
things the most vivid light, and who, through his 
infinite goodness, does not permit the existence of 
evils unless it be to draw therefrom the est 
benefits and-felicity, has consented.that some tur- 
bulent and indiscreet spirits, by whom great con- 
flagrations can be originated from a small spark, 
should begin to sow thesseeds of an ill understood 
rivalry between the sons of Brazil and Europe, in- 
habitants of this capital, since the period of the 
events of Europe which» gave to the continent of 
Brazil, the consideration of which she was win ty 
and which events the Brazilians did not and could 
not concur in. In fact, how could the inhabitants 
help that the prince of Portugal, precipitated from 
his capital, by the impetuosity of an invading en- 
emy, should come for shelter to the generous-con- 


'tinent of Brazil, to live there by, the liberality of 


its inhabitants, and through Divine Providence ?>— 
How could they help that this same prince, sensi- 
ble and grateful, should honor the land that re- 
ceived him with his residence and the establish- 
ment of his court, and give it the rank of a king- 
dom? Those seeds of discord unhappily have 
grown in a country which kind nature has endow- 
ed with a general and unlimited fertility. . Far - 
from being distinguished by an able and powerful 
hand, and far from being suffocated in their origin 

they have been reared by the mutual indiscretions 
of the Brazilians and the Europeans. But they 
nevcr will grow to such wheight as not to be extin- 
guished by a conciliating spimt that will undertake 
this task, which can be easily accomplished. How- 
ever, the spirit of despotism and bad counsels 
have promoted the most violent and perfidious 
designs that could be devised by persecution ; 
they have adopted the tyrannical measure of anni- 
hilating the honorable patriots, and the well de- 
serving’ of the country ; to bathe im tears miserable 
familivs, that existed by the labor and assistance 
of their chiefs ; and whose loss would cause their 
total ruin. Nature and courage, at. the horrible 

sight cf these misfortunes, havearisen against ty- 
ranny and injustice in their natural defence. — All 
the military have supposed themselves involved 
in the ruin of some of their efficers... The cry for 
defence was general, and has sounded in every 
corner of the provinee of San Antonia. Every 
one has turned soldier, and protector of soldiers, 
because they are Brazilians like themselves. The 
despots, astonished at these new and unexpected 
events, and goaded even more by their own con- 
sciences, (which even inthe most impious bosoms 
erecfs its tribnnal, dictates its juigments, and im- 
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plants its eomenia) have abandoned the place from 
which they issued their homicide orders. Inha- 
bitants of Pernambuco! you may believe that they 
have taken means to make your countrymen de- 
void of honor and humanity ! 

The patriots in two hours found themselves 
without chief, without governor It was necessa- 
ry to avoid the disorders of anarchy amidst an agi- 
tated population and a revolted people. Every 
thing was done ina moment, and was the work of 
prudence and patriotism. 

Inhabitants of Pernambuco! Be tranquil. Peace 
reigns in the capital. The people are satisfied. 
There is no distinction between Brazilians and Eu- 
yopeans. They consider themselves as brothers, 
descending from the same origin, inhabitants of 
the same country, and professing the same reli- 
gion. A provisional government well informed, 
and selected from all the orders of the state, pre- 
sides over your felicity. You may rely on its 
zeal and patriotism. Providence, by whom this 
work is directed, will carry it to its end, and will 
protect this heavenly undertaking. Your happi- 
ness will be segured. You shall be liberated from 
the weight of enormous tributes, which have been 
so heavy upon you. And your country and ours, 
will rise to that point of grandeur to which it is 
entitled, and you will gather the fruit of your 
work, and of the zeal of your countrymen. Help 
us with your counsels, they will be received with 
gratitude. ‘Fhe country expects them, as well as 
your application to agriculture. A rich nation is al- 
ways a powerfulone. Our country is our common 
mother. You are hersons, the descendants of the 
valiant Lusitanians. You are Portuguese, Ameti- 
¢ans, Brazilians, and inhabitants of Pernambuco. 

Given at the house of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, on the 12th of March, 1817. 

MARTINS, 
MONTENEGRO, 
ARAUGO, 
MENDOSA, 





ED?ITOR’$ CABINET. 

The news— We continue to furnish the readers 
of the Wational Register with an opportunity of 
gratifying their appetite for foreign news. The 
report of a secret committee of the British parlia- 
ment, the documents respecting Napoleon, and 
those concerning a revolution at, Pernambuco, in 
Brazil, are all very interesting. The arrival of 
vessels from foreign parts has, of late, been very 
numerous, and in quick succession, so that many 
items of information, and.important documents, 
remain for us to publish. We shall not fail to 
** gather up the fragments, that nothing may be 
Jost.” 

The. suspension of the habeas corpus act, and 
other measures of the ministry, in England, have 
been followed by the arrest of obnoxious persons 
at Manchester and at Glasgow, the flight of Wil- 
liam Cobbet to the United States, where he is 
daily expected, and a diminution of open zeal 
among the leaders of popular assemblages—we 
wiean those of the more ordinary kind. 
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In addition to these topics, the. arrival of a 





schooner from Buenos Ayres, at Baltimore, far: 
nishes the official account of the overthrow of the 
royal Chilian army by the La Platan general San 
Martin, who, with the loss of not more than 100 
men, destroyed, in the plains of Chacabuco, on 
the 12th of February last, a royal Spanish corps of 
1,800 men, taking 600 prisoners, (including 30 
officers) killing 450, and capturing more than 
1,000 stand of arms and 2 field pieces. He also 
took a standard, which he transmitted to the su- 
preme director of the state at Buenos Ayres, 
Marco del Pont, royal governor of Chili, has been 
seized, and the patriot general, Bernardo O’Hig. 
gins, has been chosen supreme director, having 
his head quarters at Santiago de Chili. The go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres menace the Portu- 
guese, who invaded the territory of Monte Video, 
with hostilities. 


Brasil—We cannot but admire the humanity 
and wisdom with which the revolutionists at Per- 
nambuco have proceeded in their attempt to 
emancipate themselves from the yoke of the royal 
house of Braganza. It strikes one with so much 
the more force, inasmuch as the shocking cruel- 
ties and murders, by both the partizans of Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh and the Patriots of Venezuela, 
have almost induced good men of all countries to 
deplore the efforts which have been made there 
for freedom and independence. It is impossible 
to rush aH at once from the dreadful darkness of 
slavery to the complete light of liberty. This the 
new authorities at Pernambuco have well consi- 
dered; and their measures, at once temperate, 
gradual, And firm, will necessarily invite the con- 
fidence and respect of the population in the other 
Brasilian provinces. It may be remarked, that the 
South American Portuguese have seized a very 
favorable moment to effect their object, whilst a 
strong detachment of the royal troops are employ- 
edin a distant expedition against Monte Video. 


Specie—It must be very gratifying to the public 
to learn, as we do, with apparent certainty, that 
Mr. Sergeant, who went to England as agent to 
procure specie for the Bank of the United States, 
has succeeded, upon very reasonable terms, in 
procuring about ten millions of dollars. In addi- 
tion to this, large sums in coins of the precious 
metals are daily arriving, on account of individu- 
als, in different ports of thiscountry. The Venus, 
from London, arrived at New York, has brought 
& 300,000. ‘hese supplies will enable the banks 
to discount liberally, so as to give a renewed ac- 








tivity to private and public industry. 
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